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FOR, DR Y GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 


STREETS. 


Dresses .and Wraps, and everything that may be | 


needed e ther for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offere’, 


as the stock is among the lar. est to be found in the | 


Ameri an market, ond the prices are guerante d to 


be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar q:ali- | 


ties 8 of gonds 


CHEST. S! 


QuEEN el 924 PHILADA. 


SPECTACLES, 
.EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
eRe to em 
oll 1. haa [os 
APPARATUS OF EVER 


= DESCRIPTION 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE JR aPaenes 


CAROLINE RAU, 
(Successor to S. Maddock.) 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
aa-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 _ 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving acare- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 


the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 | 


centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, ote 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY. PARRY P. 0..N. J. 


G AFE!WVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 


Surplus, 400,470 


Cuarantce Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
16, 854 Mortgages negoti+ted, agereg ting $11,768 818 
6,942 in force, - - 6,358,162 
9,912 paid, 5 "410, 656 
Interest paid aggregating - 3,345,495 
Total p.id to invest rs - 8,756,151 
We awe 3,014 patrons, t » whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAF EST business. 
Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
New York Mans’ rs HENRY DICKINSON, 319 eames, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MonNeEY TO 


LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


| PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY 


OFFICES. {No 717 Walnut Street, 


1 Forte th & Laneaster Avenne 
rT . 
TEA 


AND COFFEE. 


If $300 is sent to me I will send 2 real good Tea. Black, 
| Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
| charges prepaid in the fo lowing states: Pa. New York. New 
| Jersey, Dei. Md. Va. W Va,D ©, Ohio. IIL. Wis. Ind And I 

will refund the cost of registered letiers when the goods are ship- 
| ped 
WM. 8. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconD St., 


PHIL ADELPHIA, PA 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856. — 


Association of Biuils to Promets the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saraw J. ASH, Genetens, 1717 Viue Street, Phila. 

| Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
| Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall 
| Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 

| dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
| near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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PENNHURST, 
MICHIGA’S AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure 


PLAIN AND FasHionaBLe GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


GARMENTS 
iW TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


70 RENT—TO SMALL ADULT FAMILY, 


part of house, seven rowms, unfurnished, and use of bath- 
room, in exchange for board of two persons. Address P., office 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
W4 NTED—FURNISHED HOUSE, OR BOARD 
in Friends’ family where there are no other boarders, for 
family of seven. Address W. A., office INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 





w4 NTED—TO BOARD, ONE OR TWO PER- 
sons for 2nd story front room, also young lady for 3rd story. 
SARAH B. BROTHERTON, 553 N. 16th St. 


[ADS FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 








IXTEENTH YEAR. CHILDREN’S SELECT 

Boarding School. Thorough instruction; best care ; home 

comforts Canremain through vacation. Sarah E. Fell, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


W4 NTED—A RELIABLE AND COMPETENT 


young woman as nurse for three children. 
reference, A G B., 1500 Kace St 


JANTED—A LADY OF REFINEMENT AND 

culture, middle aged. as companion and housekeeper in a 

very small family ina neighboring city Must be a Friend or 

Friendly inclined. Address ‘* Friend,’ 1507 Centennial Ave., 
Philadelphia 


LypiA A. MurpszY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


Address, with 





N® W IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 124 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


ee Lee ek. 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


= — ERI ise —<—— 


TELEPHONE No. 118. | (QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Healih- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C, CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terme for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


Tuition alone 


Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuaRE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT 15 Arch Street, Phila. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPBRIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 
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THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES. 


O rHov who bearest on thy thoughtful face 
The wearied calm that follows after grief, 
See how the autumn guides each loosened leaf 
To sure repose in its own sheltered place. 
Ah, not forever whirl they in the race 
Of wild forlornness round the gathered sheaf, 
Or, hurrying onward in a rapture brief, 
Spin o’er the moorlands into trackless space ! 
Some hollow captures each ; some sheltering wall 
Arrests the wanderer on its aimless way ; 
The autumn’s pensive beauty needs them all, 
And winter finds them warm, though sere and gray. 
They nurse young blossoms for the spring’s sweet 
call, 
And shield new leaflets for the burst of May. 
—Thomas W. Higginson, in The Century. 


INDIANA Y. M. MINUTE OF EXERCISES. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 20, 1888. { 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVI. No. 821, 


the sale of alcoholic liquors, which they probably 
deem the otherwise innocent business they follow 
requires they should keep for their customers—for- 
getting how near to them, and how insinuating and 
subtle is that satan, self, who is so fruitful of expe- 
dients as often to beguile the unwary—transforming 
himself into an angel of light, and using his specious 
arguments. 

During the consideration of the state of Society on 
Third-day we were exercised on account of reports of 
the neglect of meetings, especially those on week days 


| and we were invited to remember that before long, all, 


and very soon, some of us, will be called to leave our 
business whether we will or no; wherefore wisdom’s 
call is to begin to be weaned from it now and to seek an 
interest in those true riches which endure through 
time and perish not in eternity. Also to take notice 


| that those faithful to meetings have not prospered 
| less in outward affairs than others—verifying the 


[The following Minute of Exercises of Indiana Yearly | wisdom of the loving commandment to seek first 


Meeting, (held at Waynesville, Ohio, from the 1st to the 4th 
of Tenth month), is sent us by our friend, Clarkson But- 
terworth.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

Muca of the gospel labor on First-day was to invite 
to the sure foundation and Christian guide, the rock 
Christ Jesus, the grace and gift of God to man. The 
little children were assured that every drawing and 
motion of their hearts towards goodness was of God, 
their loving, divine Father, and they were entreated 


to yield to the precious leadings, and like the child | 


Jesus, “ be about their Father’s business,”—and the 


meeting was largely baptized into a united travail | 





for like faithfulness on the part of old and young, to | 


the end that all may know of true salvation. The 


need of deep humility and forgetfulness of self was much kindliness of feeling and honesty of expression, 


It was declared that no true | 


impressed upon us. 


ministry can emanate from him who seeks his own | 


fame, and honor of men. 
religion of Jesus Christ is notable for its lack of sci- 
entific logic, and its dependence upon.inward eviden- 
ces—self-evident truths. 

On Second-day a young Friend reminded us that 
in the outward we do not expect the fire to keep 
burning unless we supply fuel, and admonished that 
in the spiritual we should see to it that the fire be 
kept alive. 


It was asserted that the | 


the kingdom of God, in faith that all needful things 
shall be added. 

Christian love takes in, not our friends alone, but 
all men—even our enemies, and prevents detraction 
—the fault which we are readiest to fall into—the 
easiest to stain the robe of righteousness. 

Christian love! How its possessors are drawn into 
nearness together! How delightful and easy for them 
to gather often for social religious worship ! 

While considering the Third Query, an agreeable 
unity of feeling and sentiment prevailed, in favor of 
plainness of speech, deportment, and apparel, and 
while differing somewhat in opinion as to what is 
plainness of speech, the subject was discussed in 


some urging the unvarying employment of “‘ thee” 
or “thou” toa single individual, in scripture style ; 
others claiming that it is plain speech as well, to use, 


| to English-speaking people, the well understood lan- 


| manner not to be misunderstood. 


guage employed by them, by common consent, for 
the expression of their ideas, avoiding exaggeration, 
and letting our “ yea be yea and our nay nay,” in a 
Is there anything 
better than for each to be considerate, honest, and 


| faithful to his sense of duty in the matter? 


The expression met a response in many | 


minds, and comfort was felt that the Epistles from | 


other yearly meetings brought proof that a living 
flame animates our Friends in all the borders of our 
Society, binding distant parts in fellowship and love. 
This pleasure, however, was not without alloy, for 
one yearly meeting confesses that some of its mem- 
bers cannot yet be prevailed upon to give up entirely 


While considering the Sixth Query, we were 
called to be careful in avoiding “prize packages,” now 


| happily nearly excluded from railroad trains, bnt 
| still used by some merchants to tempt persons whose 
| cupidity would dishonestly take something for noth- 


ing. 
As to the treatment of offenders, there have been 
in times past, cold and cruel visitations to them, but 





658 
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happily we have improved. Let us be careful to con- 
form more and more to the blessed example of the 
Master. Go down in sympathy and pity to the err- 
ing and lead them up into a better life, through con- 
fidence in Him who loves us all. Much solicitude 
was felt that all should avoid those business entangle- 
ments so likely to tempt to unrighteous dealing and 
dishonest methods, and should keep to that prompti- 
tude so favorable to good reputation, to opportunities 
for usefulness in the world and so honorable to truth ; 
and many were led to hope and. believe that a 
brighter day is dawning upon us,and a new life 
springing up in the Society. 

The view was expressed, and widely approved, 
that we ought to be more earnest as evangelists, 
more proselyting—inviting those friendly to our 
principles and often at our meetings, to cast in their 
lot with us. 

At the meeting for worship on Fourth-day there 
was quoted and illustrated the beautiful language of 
the apostle, “The wisdom that is from above, is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy.” Heavenly wisdom indeed! It 
makes good fathers, good mothers, good children, 
good husbands, good wives, good neighbors, good 
countries, and a good world. It neither gives offense 
nor takes any, and it smooths the way for the weary 
to walk. 

We were encouraged in the assurance that as 
American slavery went down before the advancing 
claims of justice and humanity, so shall the devastat- 
ing and ruinous saloon business, the giant curse of 
our land, disappear before the increasing demands of 
righteousness and the disfavor of God—a consumma- 
tion which we ardently desire and would earnestly 
work for. 

Our sympathies were deeply stirred by the ac- 
count given by one of our members, a good Samari- 
tan sister, of her labors in the station-houses, prisons, 
and haunts of vice in a Western city, among outcasts 
and drunken women whose ranks are filled continu- 
ally by the victims of the thousands of saloons which 
do their awful work day and night all days of the 
week. “ How long, O Lord, how long?” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
DEBORAH FISHER WHARTON. 
Daughter of Samuel Rowland Fisher and Hannah Rodman 

Fisher; born Tenth ,month 24th, 1795, died Eighth 

month 16th, 1888. 
AN announcement of the decease of our dear friend, 
Deborah F. Wharton, and atribute to her memory, 
have already appeared in these columns, but many 
of her friends have felt that something more is due 
to one who was so long a conspicuous leader in our 
Religious Society, and whose long life of consistent 
goodness attracted the admiration and love of so wide 
a circle of friends. Her life from youth to old age 
was aremarkable fulfilment of the wish of the poet 
Wordsworth, that 

“Onr days should be 
Bound each to each by natural piety,” 

and it was alike fruitful beneath the influence of the 
early and the latter rain. 
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This was no doubt partly due to the example and 
influence of her excellent parents, particularly of her 
mother, Hannah Rodman Fisher, to whom she was 
united by the strong tie of spiritual affinity, as well as 
by the tenderest filial affection. The mother was a 
woman of unusual attractions of person and manner, 


| and of great warmth of feeling, which natural gifts 


and graces were held in subjection to a clear spirit- 
ual insight, an 1 strong convictions of duty, that led 
her intoa life of remarkable purity and simplicity, 
even for those early times. 

Balieving in the truth of William Penn’s maxim 
that “the trappings of the vain world would feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked,” Hannah Fisher re- 
nounced the luxuries and superfluities of life for her- 
self and her family, and usel the ample m2ans at her 
command to relieve the sufferings, and supply the 
wants ofthe poorani neely. She never felt at lib- 
erty to provide costly fabric or useless ornament for 
the dress of her daughters, but whea they were old 
enough to julge for themselves, she released them 
from obligation to her jualzgment and left them to the 
unrestricted liberty of theirown choice. By this time, 
however, the precepts and counsels of the mother 
hal becom: the convictions of the dauzhters Deb- 
orah anil Surah Fisher; no costly raiment was ever 
worn by them, anl those who can remember the 
beautiful presence of both sisters will almit that they 
“needed not the foreign aid of ornament.” 

In this early home where “plain living and high 
thinking” naturally led to the consecration of life to 
its best uses, the good seed was sown that vielded 
such an abunilant harvest through all the future 
years of the subject of this memoir. The soil was 
good, the plants were of the Heavenly Father's 
right hand planting, assiduous love and care pro- 
moted their development. 


Her simple religious 
faith, unobstracted by theological dozma, was held 
with absolute conviction, and became the main-spring 
of her life, controlling both thoughts and actions; 
her obedience to its revelations proved the truth of 
the promise that “they who do the will shall know 
of the doctrine.” 


The advantages of education in our Religious So- 
ciety were more limited then than now, but Deborah 
Fisher’s active, intelligent mini appropriated such as 
were at her command, enlarging them by reading and 
reflection, while her retentive memory stored away the 
treasures of poetic thought and feeling that were 
snch an enjoyment to herself and others so long as 
she lived. 

She was united in marriage to William Wharton 
on the 4th of the Sixth month, 1817. This union of 
faith and principle, as well as of the tenderest feel- 
ing, resulted in as complete happiness as human cir- 
cumstances admit. He had early renounced the van- 
ities and temptations of a worldly career, and dedi- 
cated the powers of a cultivated intellect and of a 
most cordial, attractive character to the requirements 
of a religious life. It is still pleasant to those who 
knew him to recall the habitual courtesy, the genial 
wit, and the gracious dignity, which, combined with 
his higher qualities, made him the type of a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 





Our friends began their married life at the house 
originally numbered 130 but now 336 Spruce street, 
Philadelphia, which for seventy-one years afterwards 
was the family homestead. It was the abode of an 
unostentatious and unstinted hospitality, which wel- 
comed not only the large circle of relatives and 
friends who gathered around them, but also the 
stranger and wayfarer; extending also a helping 
hand to the poor and unfortunate. Here, and at 
their country home ‘ Bellevue,’ their ten children 
were reared, nine of whom grew to maturity. All 
living at the same time beneath the family roof, they 
filled the house to overflowing with the activities of 
young life in the various stages of childhood and 
youth, making a busy engrossing time, during which 
both parents were tenderly solicitous for the best 
welfare of their children,and labored together in 
their training and education ; the large province of 
the household and domestic management falling nat- 
urally to the mother’s share. It was a broad field of 
daiiy duty, whose unceasing claims and demands 
were met with a conscientious fidelity that might 
well have filled the parents’ time and thoughts to the 
exclusion of other interests. But our friend and her 
husband were at the same time active workers in the 
service of the church, filling places on its various com- 
mittees, and upholding its testimonies with a zeal 
and ability that proved the sincerity of their faith. 
During these busy years she filled the office of Clerk 
of the Yearly Meeting, and performed also the work 
of the ministry, pointing others to the Light that 
was so clearly revealed to her own mind, and plead- 
ing with them for obedience to its manifestations. 

From early life her sympathies had been warmly 
enlisted in behalf of the Indians, so that she labored 
for many years to promote their welfare and to re- 
dress their wrongs, making repeated journeys to 
Washington to advocate their cause with the national 
authorities, besides visiting on several occasions, 
distant reservations under the care of Friends. The 
last of these visits was made to the Nebraska reser- 
vations when she was in her seventy-eighth year. 

Scarcely inferior to her interest in the Indians 
was her interest in the enslaved colored people of 
our Southern States. She never felt at liberty to 
participate in any action which might lead to vio- 
lence, and never joined herself to the so-called abo- 
litionists, thinking that her own Society of Friends 
had taken and should continue to take a sufficiently 
open stand against the blighting institution of slav- 
ery, but her influence and aid were felt by many of 
the oppreesed race. Her grandfather was one of the 


first Friends to take practical steps against slavery, 
which he did by liberating the few slaves he had 
held, and her father supplemented that act by pur- 
chasing from others the near relatives of those whom 
his father had freed, and manumitting them. 

Having felt in the training of her children the 


want of a more advanced standard of education 
among Friends, she was an earnest participant in 
every judicious attempt to improve education in our 
society, and when these culminated in the establish- 
ment of Swarthmore College, ber counsel, aid, and 
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| activity and ever expanding love; 


AND 


been one of its earliest and most efficient managers. 
In many other ways, and on many occasions, she 
made her interest in education effectively felt. 

Her idea of education however was by no means 
confined to instruction in “ book-learning.” Her own 
children were trained to self-helpfulness, to the use 
of their hands and of tools and utensils ; the sons 
were encouraged to work upon the land and in a 
workshop that was provided for them; the daugh- 
ters to practice all the little domestic arts that go to 
the orderly management of a house. 

So the years glided by, bringing their share of 
trial and sorrow, but also a large measure of favor 
and blessing. One son died in childhood, and one 
lovely daughter was taken in the bloom of her young 
maturity, but eight of the ten children married and 
passed from the home of their parents to homes of 
theirown. The many additions to the family circle 
which these marriages brought were all received 
with a warm welcome into its fold, so that all became 
truly children by adoption. 

After thirty nine years of married life, the close 
tie that bound the husband and wife together was 
severed by the death of William Wharton. The 
loneliness and sorrow that must follow such a sepa- 
ration, deeply felt as they were by our dear friend, 
were borne with the fortitude and resignation of un- 
shaken faith, and had all the consolations of Chris- 
tian hope. The years that followed brouzht other 
bereavements, until at last the wife and mother was 
left alone in the home where she had so long been 
the centre of busy life, yet her presence still filled it 
with warmth and love, and no part of her life was 
more remarkable than that which followed the com- 
pletion of her seventieth year. This period beyond 
the term which the Psalmist tells us is the measure 
of our days was to her an opportunity for beneticent 
even when “ by 
reason of strength attained the age of four- 
score, her days were not “labor and sorrow,” but 
were full of comfort and enjoyment for herself and 
others. Her life, prolonged for more than twelve 
years beyond even the fourscore, was to the last 
favored with all the blessings that “should accom- 
pany old age, as honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends.” The cares anil anxieties of life were laid 
aside; its simple joys and daily blessings were ac- 
cepted with grateful love; its sorrows left no sting 
behind. The loss of children who had grown to ma- 
turity had been a sore trial to the warm maternal 
heart that had folded them so closely in its love, but 
it was accepted in that spirit of unquestioning resig- 
nation which excluded all corroding grief. 

On each anniversary of her birth after the seven- 
ty-ninth it was her custom to receive her family and 
friends at her house on Spruce street. Four genera- 
tions, in all the different stages of life, were latterly 
represented in these happy family reunions. They 
were truly golden milestones to herself and to those 
who had the satisfaction on those occasions of meet- 
ing her gracious welcume and cordial greeting. 

Always a faithful steward, she derived much of 
the enjoyment of these latter days from the exercise 


” she 


sympathies were devoted to its service, she having { of her habitual charity,and her ability to relieve 
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the wants of those who needed help. Her generous 
heart also found great pleasure in collecting a store 
of gifts and in distributing them to those around her 
as an expression of her always warm and active 
love. 

Seldom has old age worn so attractive and benig- 
nant an aspect, and never was it more tenderly 
cared for. Not only did her children “arise and call 
her blessed ;” their children and grandchildren also 
gathered around her, not as a duty only, but with 
reverent and grateful affection. Her face shone 
with the light of the indwelling spirit of love and 
peace, until it was truly 

“A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet”’ 
the records of a long and well spent life, and the 
promise of that which is to come. 

Just as the weight of years and their infirmities 
were becoming burdensome the release came. After 
an illness of eight days, with but little suffering and 
no struggle, she quietly “fell asleep.” 


joyful, joyful.” Her whole life was a preparation for 
the end, and when it came, it was but 
“A step into the open air 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shone through its transparent walls.” 
How simple, how easy, after it has completed its 


perfect course, seems such a life of absolute integrity | 


and rectitude. May its example encourage to others 


persevere in similar paths of righteousness and hap- 


piness ! F. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS AT LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


My last letter was closed before leaving Ottumwa. 
We visitetd here Jacob Millisack, in his 89th year, 
the oldest man in the city, and one of the old anti- 
slavery workers.=He lived in Leesville, Ohio, and 
helped to run the Underground Railroad. He had 
entertained in his home William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell PhillipsfHenry C. Wright, Abby Kelley 
Foster and others,and has their photographs, also that 
of Lucretia Mott hanging in his parlor, and took great 
delight in showing them, as well as recurring to the 
stirring times in which he had taken part. He then 
belonged {to the Methodist Church, the Wesleyan 
branch, which he said was originally opposed to 
slavery, but had succumbed to the pro-slavery spirit. 
He had openly refuted again and again the false 
charges brought against these earnest workers in the 


cause of freedom, by their ministers, and had ob- | 


tained the church by strenuous efforts to hold meet- 
ings in, to promote the good work. We also met 
with Clayton Yarnall, formerly of West Chester, and 
visited in the home of his daughter, Mary Garnet 
where he is so comfortably situated surrounded by 
his grandchildren. She is still a member among 
Friends, and seemed very glad to meet with any in- 
terested in our Society, though far removed from 
such association. 


We left Ottumwa at 11 o’clock p. m., Sixth-day, | 
regretting the darkness which prevented a view of | 


the country, reached Red Oak about daybreak, 
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| as well. 
| and bare, and there seemed little provision for the 


One of her | 
last expressions was an exclamation of “ O! joyful, | 





crossed the Missouri river at Plattsmouth, and had a 
beautiful view of it and the Platte river among the 
high bluffs at the north, our course following the 
Platte for several miles. Homes seemed sparsely sit- 
uated as we entered the broad prairie land of Ne- 
braska, but doubtless it had been so in western Iowa 
The bluffs beyond the river looked brown 


cattle browsing on the prairies. It has been very 
dry in this State. The country is rolling around Lin- 
coln, but does not obstruct the distant view, only 
breaking the monotony and making the scene more 
home-like. We reached Lincoln about 9 in the 
morning, very glad to be met by Charles P. Walter, 
of whom I had no knowledge, but was recognized by 
him and taken to his home in the city, to find myself 
among friends, and not strangers. They had gone 
from Delaware county a few years ago, his wifea 
Hannum, who knew me at once and supposed I 
knew to whom I was coming, having been friends and 
schoolmates in common. It was a glad surprise,— 
indeed one meets with these everywhere in the 
West. But not having taken a sleeper the night be- 
fore, | was now prepared for rest. In the afternoon 
a meeting was held in their parlor, (where most of 
their gatherings have been), for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an Executive Meeting at Lincoln. Benja- 
min F, Nichols and Thomas Hogue, from Iowa, were 
present, and it was very pleasant to meet them after 
our association at Illinois Yearly Meeting,—also 
George S. Truman from Genoa, whom I had not seen 
for many years. It was a season of deep interest to 
these Friends, struggling amid difficulty and priva- 
tion, and feeling so keenly the need for religious fel- 
lowship, and the privileges of an organized Society. 
If only they could have a meeting-house, as conveni- 
ently situated as possible, it would prove a great ad- 
vantage and help to lift the burden from the one or 
the two who have provided the place of gathering. 


Their executive meeting is to be held four times 
a year, and meetings for worship on alternate First- 
days. To those of us so differently situated this 
seems unsatisfying, but to these Friends it is a rich 
treat. And the attainment of that so long hoped for 
occasioned feelings of thankfulness beyond the power 
of language to express. Many of them have long 
distances to come, with many cares at home, taking 
turns in relieving their help on First-days, all finding 
it difficult to leave home ; but the hope was expressed 
that the time would come when the necessity would 
press for a weekly meeting. Isaiah Lightner was 
also present, and others from Genoa. Fervent prayer 
was offered on this occasion for a building on the 
true foundation and the cementing bonds of love. 
Excellent counsel was given. J. Russell Lownes was 


| appointed clerk, and Eveline Cook assistant, and 


Friends reluctantly separated to find resting places 
in homes in the surrounding country, all to come to- 
gether the following morning to hold meeting in a 
public hall obtained for the purpose. At that hour 
many gathered with us from distant points; Joseph 
Starr and son formerly of Richmond, Ind., attended 
from near Steele City, over 60 miles away ; William 
Dorland’s widow Mary and her children, from a dis- 





tance, whom we were rejoiced to see; and many 
others. The spirit of supplication was in our midst 
finding voice in the early and latter part of the 
meeting. Deep travail of spirit and loving sympathy 
were experienced for these isolated friends and the 
fervent desire was expressed that they might be 
gathered with growing convictions of the need for a 
close acquaintance with the golden rule, and an ap- 
preciation of the New Commandment Jesus gave to 
his disciples. Quite a large company were gathered 
beyond our expectations, and having made such an 
effort, many of them for the occasion overcoming 
difficulties in order to be present, it seemed almost 
impossible to separate, and the social meeting was 
nearly as lengthy as the preceding one had been. 
Some of us came to J. Russell Lownes, 5 miles from 
Lincoln, where a religious meeting was held in the 
evening, the invitation having been extended to the 
neighbors around them to gather with us. Isaiah 
Lightner and Joseph Webster from Genoa were 
present. We trust it was a profitable occasion, where- 
in the desirability of a saving and preserving relig- 
ion was portrayed. Many were not Friends, but 
seemed grateful for the opportunity. 

After a night’s rest, Fanny Lownes took me to 
Lincoln. One is led to wonder how the farmers here 
gather their large crops, some raising over one thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes, one hundred acres in corn 
and fifty in oats. R.L. had from sixty to seventy 
head of full bred short horns, very fine, for which at 
occasional sales they have, large prices are received. 
We passed the large penitentiary, a fine building, on 
our way to the city, saw some of the inmates at 
work in the fields, and could but hope for thecoming 
of a better time when such houses will be no longer 
needed. They have large workshopsattached for the 
prisoners to be usefully employed. We saw also in 
the distance a large asylum, and passed by the “ Home 
for the Friendless,” indicating the thought and care 
extended to the fallen and the homeless. Moses 
Brinton was in Lincoln to bring me six miles to their 
home, he and his wife Margaret with their family 
having removed here eight years ago from Lancaster 
county, Pa. We passed by salt basins, parts of which 
are dry, the bottoms covered with salt, others with 
water from which they extract salt. In coming to 
M. B.’s we saw many gullies,—draws they call them,— 
generally between the slopes, and indicating that the 
land had been covered with water and had gradually 
settled or washed these places. The road was more 
hilly than any before traveled, not fenced in but run- 
ning over the broad extent of prairie land. Their 
house is on high ground, commanding quite an ex- 
tended view of the country ’round. We saw thou- 
sands of watermelons covering the ground, which 
are fed to the hogs, and some of which are still quite 
palatable. This has been a very prolific year. They 
gathered one season 300 tons of hay--stacking where 
it is harvested, and have raised one year over 5,000 
bushels of corn. Considering the low price often re- 
ceived, it is not altogether cause of surprise that 
sometimes it is used for fuel, coal and wood being 
costly. 

There should have been mention above of a par- 
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lor meeting held First-day evening at Moses Brin- 
ton’s similar to the one at the same time at Russell 
Lownes, Thomas Hogue, B. F. Nichols, Mercy Hoopes, 
Dr. Harvey and G. 8. Truman were present, together 
with neighbors in the vicinity, and it was felt to be 
an occasion of comfort and encouragement. Such 
opportunities for spiritual refreshment are greatly 
valued here, and good might arise from our more 
frequently making way for them. 

Third-day morning Moses and Margaret Brinton 
took me to David and Mary A. Swaney’s, five miles 
distant across the prairies, she a sister of Joshua L. 
Mills’s wife, of Mt. Palatine, Ill. Their home is also 
on high ground, with a fine view of Lincoln. The 
day was pleasant, the ride and visit very enjoyable. 
David brought me into the city towards evening to 
the friends who first welcomed my arrival. C. P. 
Walter was absent spending the week at the farm, 
fifteen miles distant,where their daughter resides 
with her husband L. Cass Smith, formerly of Dela- 
ware county. A thunder storm in the evening, the 
first remembered since leaving home, followed by a 
fine rain, has been very refreshing. It will now be 
a pleasant retrospect to think of Friends in this vi- 
cinity, traveling without the clouds of dust which 
heretofore we have been enveloped in. I found let- 
ters awaiting me, also one to H. J. W. from our mu- 
tual friend, Louisa J. Roberts, whose visit in the 
West is every where spoken of as helpful and en- 
couraging. The hospitality of these Friends, many 
of them so differently situated from those in the 
East, is cause of remark, and has led me to query in 
view of the great simplicity of these homes,—some 
one story with two rooms, others one and a half, yet 
making room for several guests, of course to their 
own discomfort,—but this borne so cheerfully and 
seemingly with thankful hearts,—that if the same 
manner of life were observed in the East would not 
farming “ pay,” and the heavy burdens be lightened 
for many with a real increase of true enjoyment? I 
will leave here 10.25 this morning for Beatrice, with 
feelings of gratitude for the privilege of having 
mingled so pleasantly with friends in social and re- 
ligious fellowship. bn the ds 

Lincoln, Nebraska, Tenth month 10. 


Ir is surprising how practical duty enriches the 


fancy and the heart and deepens the affections. In- 
deed, no one can have a true idea of right until he 
does it, any genuine reverence for it until he has 
doue it often and with cost, any peace ineffable in it 
till he does it always and with alacrity. Does any 
one complain that the best affections are transient 
visitors with him, and the heavenly spirit a stranger 
to his heart? Ah! let him not go forth on any 
strained wing of thought in distant quest of them 
but rather stay at home and set his house in the true 
order of conscience, and of their own accord the di- 
vinest guests will enter.—Selected. 


Ir is the advantage that men of slower tempers 
have, upon the men of lively parts,—though they do 
not lead, they will follow well and glean clean.— Wm. 
Penn. 





THE EARLY FRIENDS OF MIAMI 
MONTHLY MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In your papers of Ninth mo. 15th and Tenth mo. 6th, 
Robert Hatton speaks of the early Friends of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, and other matters. He says Short 
Creek and Miami Monthly Meetings were opened 
simultaneously, about 1804. In the case of Miami 
the true date is 13th of Tenth month, 1803. The 
first Clerk was Samuel Linton, who came from Bucks 
county, or that vicinity, in Pennsylvania. He was 
the father of the late Elizabeth Satterthwaite, of 
Wayneaville, and of the late Nathan Linton, long 
widely known as a surveyor, a public spirited citizen, 
and a good man, in Clinton county, Ohio. The early 
minutes show that its limits embraced all the terri- 
tory north of the Ohio, and west of the “ Hockhoc- 
ken.” Robert makes Hopewell and Salt Kun Meet- 
ings all the same, but they were two separate meet- 
ings, and constituted Hopewell Preparative Meeting. 
Salt Run was about ten miles farther down the Mi- 
ami than Hopewell, and was at least 20 miles by the 
shortest road from Waynesville. Both meetings 
were discontinued a good many years ago, but Hope- 
well was revived, and continued a few years as an 
indulged meeting. Salt Run meeting was composed 
almost entirely and during most of its duration quite 
entirely, of the family of Benjamin and Rachel Buat- 
terworth, with the families of most of their chil- 
dren, all of whom came from South River Monthly 
Meeting, in the vicinity of Lynchburg, Va.; most of 
them in the year 1812. He, his son Moorman (not 
Mormon, as R. H. has it), and grandson, Dr. Samuel 
M. Ballard, late of Lowa, 


their stockings. 


were all 6} feet high in 
None of the rest were quite so tall. 
One daughter, Dr. Ballard’s mother, was 6 feet high. 
It is a mistake, though, to say that they were 
Benjamin died 
in 1833, but his widow survived till 1848, and died in 
her 84th year. She gave her maiden name to her 
oldest son, a name first given, as it is said, to an 
Englishman home was upon moor lands, 
wherefore he was called “ Moor-man.” 

The manner in which Robert 


stronger than other vigorous men. 


whose 


Furnas invited his 
neighbor to partake of fruit recalls the simple man- 
ner of his son Seth, the husband of Dinah (Kindley) 
Furnas, of whom R. H. speaks. A large company in 
carriages having gone to his house for entertainment 
at yearly meeting time, about the year 1846, he 
showed the drivers the stables, and pointing out the 
feed said: “ there’s corn and there’s hay ; if you can 
stand it I can.” 

The death of David Evans, as per the monthly 
meeting’s record of births and 
Eleventh month 17th, 1861. The copy of the min- 
utes of Miami Quarterly Meeting prior to 1828, left 
by him, is in the custody of his son, Joel Evans. It 
is no doubt a faithful copy,and has a full and conve- 
nient index, and, if the owner is willing to part with 
it, ought to become the property of the quarterly 
meeting. 

Many of the early settlers of whom R. H. speaks 
and others besides them were settled in the neigh- 
borhood prior to the opening of the monthly meet- 


deaths, occurred 
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ing, and being “ charter members,” so to speak, are 
not mentioned in the minutes as having brought cer- 
tificates. Such were Robertand Hannah Furnas and 
family, Amos Cook, Sr. and family, Edward and 
Margaret Kindley and family, Samuel and Hannah 
Kelly and family, Samuel Linton and family, Abijah 
and Anna O'Neal and family, and others. 
CLARKSON BurreRWoRTH. 
Wilmington, O., Tenth month 7. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 41. 
TENTH MONTH 28, 1888. 
FaIrH IN THE PERFORMANCE OF SMALL 
REQUIREMENTS. 

GOLDEN Text—‘“If the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldst thou not have done it?'’—2 Kings 5: 13. 
READ Joshua 6: 1-16. 


Topic: 


Tue fall of Jericho is the beginning of the conquest 
of Canaan lying west of the Jordan river. The land 
on the east side was already in the possession of the 
Israelites, and had been assigned to the tribes of Reu- 
ben and Gad, and the balf tribe of Manasseh. It is 
because tribes had into possession 
of their portion, that in the crossing of the Jordan 
mention is made of forty thousand armed men be- 
longing to Reuben, Gad, and Manusseh as crossing 
with them and taking part in the attack upon Jericho. 
The ease with which that city was captured, as we 
tind it recorded in the lesson for to-day, is another of 
those interpositions of the Divine being on behalf of 
the people of Israel, which cannot be explained on 
any known principles of science. The record comes 
down hoary with age, and all the value it has for us 
is in the lesson it teaches. We must bear in mind 
that forty years had passed since the servile race, 
that for many generations had submitted to the lash 
of their Eyyptian taskmasters, crossed the Red Sea 
as free men. They had received no training that 
prepared them for the conquest of their Canaan; the 
bondage, with its hard servitude, had taken all the 
strength and fibre out of their lives, and had it not 
been for the courage and firmness of their leaders 
they would gladly have gone back to the “flesh pots” 
of Egypt, and totheir bondage again. It needed the 
forty years of hardship in the wilderness to rear men 
of endurance, men to whom people living in the 
walled cities of Canaan, leading lives of luxurious 
ease and effeminacy, were but as “ grasshoppers.” 
The entire destruction of the conquered city was in 
accordance with the barbarous usages of that age, 
only the imperishable things—the silver and gold 
and other valuable metals—were preserved; in this 
instance it was all devoted to the Lord. 

Here again we see what can be accomplished 
through faithfulness in small things,and where there 
is concert of action, each one performing the part 
assizned him without failure either in the time or 
service required, success is sure to follow; whether 
it be a work for the church, that asks of us a helping 
hand, or some effort for the good of others, or simply 
for our own welfare. The sum of duty is made up in 
the small integers that by themselves covnt for 
little, but when gathered into the aggregate of a life 
are of uncounted value. 


these come 





The apostle James, endeavoring to inspire in his 
fellow-men a confidence in the unfailing care of the 
Divine Father, declared to them that “ Every good 
gift and every perfect boon is from above, coming 
down from the Father of lights, with whom can be 
no variation, neither shadow that is cast by turning; ” 
and Paul also declared that ‘‘ Jesus Christ (meaning 
the revealed will of God) is the same yesterday and 
to-day, vea, and forever.” It would seem to every 
thoughtful mind that these are truths so self-evident 
as scarcely to need the declaration of them. Every 
human plan, every human hope is based on the con- 
fidence that the Creator is unchangeable, and that his 
law is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. The 
very idea of a perfect being involves the thought of 
his unchangeableness, for nothing can be perfect that 
can be changed, either for the better or worse. More 
than this, every condition of faith and confidence in 
God is necessarily based upon the belief that his law 
is unchangeable, and that which, oftentimes pain- 
fully, islearned through sorrow and deep contrition, 
to be his law of life for us to-day, shall not to-mor- 
row prove to be a delusion and asnare. Asin the 
materia! world, every addition to our knowledge of 
God’s universal law but goes the more to prove the 
immutability of his rule since the “ moon and stars 
sang together,’ so in the moral and spiritual life 
there must exist the same unchanging rule of right 
and truth, else were we all the creatures of despair 
and distrust. 

We know, however, that with God alone exists 
this perfect immutability. There is no permanency 
in buman affairs, in human plans, in human laws; 
here, change is the rule of life, the very essence of 
improvement and well being. The glory of the 
human life is its susceptibility to improve, to grow 
more Divine, more like unto the Infinite Spirit that 
dwells within it. And thus, under the perfect law of 
life, the immutable standard of right, and under the 
guiding power of the indwelling Spirit of Truth that 
leads men towards the right, mankind has risen from 
a crude conception to a more just and true realization 
of the nature of the Divine. 

It is not arrogance to claim that enlightened man- 
kind to-day have nobler, truer conceptions of the 
Divine law than had the people of whom our lesson 
treats. It would be a sad commentary upon the 
actions of the Divinity within the human soul were 
we to suppose otherwise. The world has certainly 
grown toward the true and good, mournfully slow 
though its progress may have been. That which 
should cause the Christian world of to-day to stand 
abashed, is to see, by the Scripture record, in how 
many things the conceptions of those ancient people 
as to the Divine requirements rival ours in grandeur. 

But let us not, in our veneration of their right- 
eous discernment, close our minds to a realization of 
their mistakes. Let us not, in the contemplation of 
the majesty of their recognition of eternal truth, 
close our souls to the Divine messenger they received. 
Their Father is our Father ; the same to-day as then ; 
just as near, just as communicative, just as good ; and 
we—alas! are we not as ready to 


the 
Heavenly message ? 


receive 
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“ Behold, 1 stand at the door and knock; if any 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him and he with me.” 


EARLY FIRMNESS OF CHARACTER. 
A BEAUTIFUL boy of three years, who hal been most 
carefully trained, was, on the coming of warm 
weather, given the liberty of the yard. A little 
neighbor who hal not been so carefully reared, but 
who was apparently kind and good, often came to 
play with him. The mother watched the little friend 
closely, anxious to decide with justice whether he 
was a fit playmate for the child. 
wrong, and gradually the 
friends. 


She saw nothing 
little fellows became firm 
Drawing a little nearer one day than was 
her wont, she was startled at hearing foul 
words unfit 
boy. 


words, 
for any ears, from the month of the 
Snatching up her child, she sent the offender 
home, telling him that he never again could come 
into the yard until the evil habit was conquered. 
Then came the slow and laborious extracting of the 
poison; for she discovered to her horror that her 
boy’s innocent lips would sometimes repeat the 
loathsome words, though he tried hard to forget 
them. Weeks passed, and the child, protected by 
his mother’s vigilance and his habits of obedience, 
had again the blessings of pure speech; and more 
than that, he had gained by the dangerous expe- 
rience a knowledge of the evil and a firm conviction 
that he must avoid it. One day,in the absence of 
his mother, he was again visited by his friend. 
They played happily for some time, when he was 
seen to run suddenly and swiftly to the house. On 
being questioned as to the cause, the child said sim- 
ply, “Willie said a bad word, and I thought I had 
better come in.” Great was that mother’s reward 
for her painstaking care, and great was her rejoicing 
over its fruits.— Babyhood. 


Tue evil of strong drink would be of compar- 
atively small magnitude if only those addicted to its 
use were involved in the deplorable consequences. 
The editor of the Northwestern Lancet, in a suggestive 
article on “ The Medical Aspect of Inebriety,” says: 
“The close relationship of insanity, epileplsy, and 
inebriety is strongly shown by the remarkable man- 
ner in which, through heredity, one form of disease 
may pass into another, as where drunkenness in one 
generation is followed by epilepsy or insanity in the 
succeeding generations.” It is this inevitable nerve 
or brain deterioration on the part of those of a pre- 
vious generation who indulged in alcoholic bever- 
ages, and became parents, which undoubtedly would, 
if careful investigation should be made, account for 
the presence therein of many at the present time of 
those by whom our insane asylums and hospitals are 
overcrowded. The drink evil involves not only 
those immediately connected with the drinker here 
and now, but leaves a fearful legacy of suffering and 
incompetency to future generations.——Nat. Temper- 
ance Advocate. 


BE content witb your present crosses before you 
look for others.—Selected. 
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ENLARGING THE BORDERS. 

Wai e in many sections of our State where formerly 
Friends were numerous and their meetings large 
there are now few that gather for worship, and it is 
under great discouragements that the meetings for 
business are kept up, this condition is not altogether 
owing to lukewarmness or a loss of interest in the 
fundamental principle and testimonies held by the 
Society, though it is lamentably true that in too many 
instances the claims of the Society are made subser- 
vient to other interests and have but a secondary 
place in the affections of its members. In the mi- 
grations to the West that began when Ohio and Indi- 
ana were opened to settlement, there were many 
Friends who left the Eastern and adjourning Southern 
States to make for themselves homes in the then wil- 
derness. These early pioneers carried with them such 
a love and reverence for the Society, that they soon 
established meetings, though under great difficulties, 
and as the lines of civilization were pushed farther 
and farther West, Friends coatinued to share in the 
labors and privations consequent upon the develop- 
ment of a new country and many of the meetings in 
our own yearly meeting that are now so very small, 
became so through the removal of families to the 
outlying Western States. 

And while many of these Friends are isolated 
and living without the helpful intercourse and asso- 
ciation of members of their own Society, they have 
not to any great extent connected themselves with 
other denominations, but seem to be waiting and 
looking hopefully forward to a time when they may 
be strong enough to set up meetings of their own. 
They need the sympathy and aid of their fellow 
members from whom they are separated, and our 
yearly meeting has recently undertaken a work in 
this direction that ought to have claimed its attention 
many years before. With the help of visits from 
Friends who have their spiritual welfare at heart, 
and who encourage the “two or the three” near 
enough to meet together in religious fellowship to 
hold meetings for worship, much interest has been 
awakened. The meeting that for two or more years 
has been held in Lincoln, Nebraska, is now estab- 
lished as a meeting of record ; and doubtless in other 
parts of the State where Friends have settled, the en- 
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couragement to unite in holding meetings for worship 
that they are receiving, will bring about similar re- 
sults. 

Friends in Omaha, with a little effort and some 
self-sacrifice, might soon gather a meeting of consid- 
erable size and exert a marked influence in that 
large and growing city. The same is true of Beatrice, 
and other towns in southeastern Nebraska. 

We feel deeply impressed with the importance of 
this movement, and trust that every encouragement 
best wisdom indicates will be extended to our breth- 
ren and sisters who are building up and maintaining 
these centres of Friendly influence in the far western 
States to which they have removed. 


AND JOURNAL 
of Ninth mo. 29, in the article entitled “ Illinois 


Correction—In the INTELLIGENCER 


Friends: The Yearly Meeting” second column, 20th 
) g 
line from the bottom, read for “given counsel,’ 


“going counter” to the law, etc. 


MARRIAGES. 

COLES—PANCOAST.—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, Philadelphia, Tenth month 9th, 1888, under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
Thomas H. Coles, son of Isaac and Mary W. Coles, of Glen 
Cove, N. Y., and Sallie E., daughter of Dr. Seth and the 
late Sarah S. Pancoast. 

NEVIN—OGDEN.—On Tenth month 11th, 1888, at 
Riverton, N. J., Charles W. Nevin to Harriet Middleton 
Ogden, daughter of Edward H. Ogden. 

PASSMORE—WEST.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the 
residence of the bride’s uncle, George L. Maris, on Fifth- 
day, Ninth month 27th, 1888, William C. Passmore, of Lon- 
don, Britain, Chester county, and Anna M. West, daughter 
of Elizabeth J. and the late J. Peirce West, of Philadel- 


| phia. 


PRINCE—JACKSON.-—-At Jericho, Long Island, Tenth 
month 4th, 1888, by Friends’ ceremony, George M. Prince, 
of Boston, and Josephine Jackson, of the former place. 

SWAYNE—McFARLAND.—Tlenth month 10th, 1888, 
before Magistrate John F. Pole, Philadelphia, by Friends’ 
ceremony, William Swayne, and Adaline H. McFarland, 
both of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa. 

WHEELER—PAXSON.—Tenth month 6th, 1888, at the 
office of the mayor of the city of Philadelphia, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Edwin B. Wheeler, M. D., and Emma 8. Paxson. 


DEATHS. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At her residence, in Crosswicks, 
N. J., Ninth month 2d, 1888, Jane J., daughter of Charles 
Satterth waite. 

After five days of severe bodily suffering this devoted 
daughter and sister sleeps and rests, leaving a record full 
of loving memories. 

The eldest of seven children, scarcely had she reached 
maturity when the death of her mother left her in charge 
of the household. Nobly and beautifully, with modest 
simplicity and grace, she devoted herself to securing the 
comforts and directing the influences that make a happy 
home. The name “ Sister,”’ as applied to her by all the 
children, and often by her father also, has for thirty years 
been the synonym for deepest love, respect, and confidence, 
Her life was asweet, gentle melody from beginning to end 





through trial, suffering, and disappointment, submission 
to the Divine will was ever manifest. 

The summoning call of the Death Angel came unex- 
pectedly, but she was ready, and when told she could not 
live, her resignation and composure were in full conso- 
nance with her character. The message to “come up 
higher” seemed only following in the path wherein her 
feet had trod. Her religion consisted in doing the will of 
her Heavenly Father. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.”’ 

8. S. A. 

SHAW.—At Norristown, Pa., Tenth month 12th, 1888, 
Harvey Shaw, aged 76 years; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. : 

WARRINGTON.—At his residence, East Moorestown, 
N. J., Tenth month 11th, 1888, Dr. Joseph Warrington, 
aged 83 years. : 

An Orthodox Friend, he was liberal in his feelings to- 
wards those who differed from him. For many years he 
practiced medicine in Philadelphia and was instrumental 
in the establishment of the Nurses’ Home, which has be- 
come one of our most important and useful institutions. 

CORRECTION. In giving the age of Elizabeth H. Rob- 
erts, last week, it should have been 70, not 76. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE LINCOLN, NEB., MEETING. 

TENTH month 6, 1888, Lincoln Executive Meeting 
was organized as a branch of Prairie Grove Quarterly 
Meeting in the presence of the joint committees of 
that and of Genoa Monthly Meetings and will be 
held hereafter on the second Fifth-day in the Second, 
Fifth, Eighth, and Eleventh months, at 2 p.m. The 
meetings for worship remain for the present as here- 
tofore on the second and fourth First-days at 11 a. 
m. The occasion was one of deep interest, and 
marks an era in the growth of Friends in Nebraska. 
The foundation principle professed by Friends was 
set forth in great clearness, and obedience to its lead- 
ings and teachings enjoined as the means of growth 
in the right direction. On First-day a company of 
about 100 persons, mostly Friends or their descend- 
ants, assembled in one of the public halls of the city 
for the purpose of divine worship. Lydia H. Price, 
of Philadelphia, was among those present, and Genoa, 
Garrison, Bennett, Beatrice, Steele City, and Northern 
Kansas were also represented. 

The voice of exhortation, mingled with prayer 
and thanksgiving was heard, baptizing the assembly 
into one spirit, that with the Psalmist we could ex- 
claim, “thou hast anointed my head with oil, my cup 
runneth over,” and at the close of the opportunity it 
seemed hard to separate from each other. In the 
evening parlor meetings were held at the house of 
J. Russell Lownes, five miles southeast of Lincoln, 
and at Moses Brinton’s six miles northwest of the 
same place, which were favored opportunities, stir- 
ring up the pure mind in each other by way of re- 
membrance. 

And now in closing I desire to suggest to monthly 
meetings who may have members in this section of 
the country that they forward certificates for the same 
to Charles P. Walter, Correspondent of Lincoln Ex- 
ecutive Meeting, 1301 C st., Lincoln, Lancaster Co., 
Nebraska. G..8. T. 
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A Friend from Chicago writes: “ We had Sidney 
Averill with us at our meeting yesterday, (Tenth 
month 7.) He spoke very earnestly and feelingly on 
the subject of inspiration. He said that reason only 
comprehended those things which could be known 
or perceived by the senses, but inspiration added to 
reason enabled men to understand and communicate 
with God. Beyond the bounds of reason is an illim- 
itable region no more to be compassed than the 
regions of space. A week ago we had two Friends 
from Jericho, L. I., (A. and M. Bunker), who partici- 
pated in our Bible class to our edification, feeling free 
to express their convictions. We like to hear the 
genuine sentiments of any if given without desire 
to press them unduly upon others, realizing that “‘ he 
is the free man whom the truth makes free, and all 
are slaves beside.” We enjoyed the company of L. H. 
Price and companion P. G., and the comforting and 
encouraging ministrations of the former. A Green St., 
Philadelphia, Friend has also been very pleasantly 
with us in our little meeting this summer.” 


Five of the Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting to visit the meetings composing that body 
were in attendance at the Valley Meeting on First- 
day, the 14th instant. The gathering was small, but 
the presence of a number of young people gave en- 
couragement to believe that the places of the aged 
ones who are being called away by death, will in due 
time be filled by their successors who, in the First- 
day school, are being trained to love and revere the 
Society. The spoken word was heard with close at- 
tention, and after abrief supplication the meeting 
separated. 

The First-day school has not yet resumed its ses- 
sions, but will be opened on next First-day. 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
CELEBRATION AT BART SCHOOL. 
Tue First-day school at Bart, (Lancaster Co., Pa.), 
had special exercises on the 29th of Ninth month. 
They were conducted by the Superintendent, Esther 
K. Bushong, and Secretary Florence A. Webster. 
Quite a large number of the pupils and patrons of 
the school for the past summer participated as well 
as several strangers who were present. 

The school was conducted at the close of the 
meeting in three classes,—a Bible class with First- 
day school lessons, one for pupils not so well ad- 
vanced, and one for the juvenile portion of the 
school. In all nearly fifty pupils were enrolled and 
there was a fair attendance every week, except two 
occasions that were inclement. 

The exercises at the celebration included the 
calling of the roll and responses with “ sentiments.” 
After a Bible reading by the Superintendent, Thomas 
Baker, from the Bible class, addressed the school 
upon the origin of Sunday or First-day schools, that 
seemed to have originated with Robert Raikes of 
Gloucester, England, in 1783. Next followed some 
choice recitations and an excellent reading by Emma 
Z. Maule. Jesse Webster read what he considered 
one of the most instructive chapters in the New 
Testament. This was followed by Thomas Baker 
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reading an interesting chapter from the works of 
Thomas Dick on the “ Philosophy of a Future State.” 

The school, after an appropriate moment of silence, 
adjourned to enjoy a social reunion in the shady 
meeting-house yard and to relish a well-spread 


lunch. T. B. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The meeting on First-day morning, the 14th 
inst., was attended by Robert E. Evans, of Philadel- 
phia, who appeared in supplication soon after the 
meeting assembled ; and afterwards spoke, exhorting 
the young to the pursuit of a religious life. 

—On Seventh-day evening, the 13th inst., the an- 
nual reception of the Freshmen by the Sophomores 
was given. The parlors were tastefully arranged 
with pictures and flowers, which the students contri- 
buted from their rooms. The entertainment was 
simple and inexpensive, it being the desire of the 
Faculty to cultivate caution in these respects and 
discourage any vain display. It an occasion 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. The Freshmen were 
presented with miniature canes, as mementoes, sig- 
nifying that “ cane-rushes” between Freshmen and 
Sophomores were to be a thing of the past. 


was 


—The views of early Friends respecting “ simplic- 
ity of dress,” claimed the attention of the First-day 
school class on First-day afternoon, the 14th inst. 
This class, under care of Prof. Smith, is making good 
progress in the study of the principles and practices 
of our Society. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A NATURALISTS NOTES IN HOLLAND. 
(Continuation of Letter of Last Week.) 
Anp now Rotterdam presents itself a perfect surprise, 
with its massive stone docks, its beautiful modern 
buildings, and wide streets set out with trees and 
kept as clean an free from dust as the asphaltum at 
Swarthmore. We soon found ourselves objects of in- 
terest, from the presence of the colored maid, but as 
turn about is fair play, we repaid interest with inter- 
est and gazed wide-eyed at all about us. As we 
trudged along behind our porter with his cart-load of 
satchels and wraps, we enjoyed immensely the bril- 
liantly polished brass milk cans, tin lined and hold- 
ing twenty-five gallons or thereabouts. They are 
closed with a wooden stopper and set two or three in 
a small conveyance, looking like an old-fashioned 
hay wagon ; this clumsy vehicle is propelled by man 
and dog power, the dog being harnessed to the hinder- 
most axle-tree, traveling beneath his load, which is 
steered by the man who grasps the pole. A “ gentle 
break fast,”’ as the old Scotch lady called it, put us in 
spirit to see something of the town, and we were soon 
on our way to the Zodlogical Garden, the ladies of 
the party being prevented from visiting more charac- 
teristic Dutch places by the perverse determination 
of the gentleman to combine professional duties with 
pleasure. No fault could be found with the natural- 
ist here, for besides the caged specimens, this most 
beautiful and cleanest of European zodlogical gardens 
fairly swarmed with fantastically clad specimens of 
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the genus Homo, representatives of various Dutch 
provinces, in the capacity of travelers, or nurses with 
their spotless winged caps, gold head ornaments, 
white kerchiefs, puffed sleeves, and stout bodices with 
skirt of red embroidered or overlaid with black, 


coarse white stockings and klumpens or 
shoes. 


wooden 
These people divided our attention with the 
elephants who played on the mouth organ, and the 
crane with the plain Friend’s garb, who disgraced 
himself by dancing in the most grotesque and ridic- 
ulousmanner. To this beautiful garden, which unites 
the picturesque portions of a botanical garden with 
the rare and interesting forms of animal life, the 
children of Rotterdam are taken in charge of their 
parents or nurses, and here all that can be done to 
make them happy and sound in body and spirit is 
done. Scattered here and there are heaps of clean 
sand in which the youfizer ones can dig, and there 
are fountains with basins of large extent in which 
they may sail their toy boats, May-poles with swing- 
ing rings, boat swings, see-saws, horiz»ntal bars,—all 

the simple apparatus of a gymnasium free toall. For 
the edification of the older children the plants are 
arranged in appropriate groups, each tree and shrub 
being distinctly labeled. Here one of our party, a 
lover of the woodland, whether swamp or hill, and 
of the Thoreaunean or Burroughnean temperament, 

quickly spied ont a familiar face in one of the alders, 

the like of which is planted upon the Swarthmore 

campus, but of which the specific name had hitherto 
escaped detection. Its secret is now out, and before 
many weeks it must fall into line with its identity 

clearly indicated as Alnus glutinosa. The problem of 
how to label small shrubs, too small to bear an iron 

label, was also satisfactorily settled and noted in the 

embryo memorandum which I expect before three 
years are over to see grow to the proportions of a 
systematically arranged card catalogue. 

How many of those who have visited zodlogical 
gardens have felt that the gain did not repay for the 
injustice done the pretty birds in shutting them up 
in a poorly ventilated, noisome aviary. Such should 
have the privilege of visiting the Rotterdam bir.ls: 
their house was as clean and airy as the bay win- 
dows of our homes where hang our pet canaries, and 
here for the first time, after having visited the great 
zoological gardens of the world, did the writer see 
the birds apparently as clean, healthy, and happy as 
if free. A long halt was made before the cage con- 
taining some two dozen or more little Estreldas from 
Java, most beautiful little seed-eating birds, songless, 
but giving in the various tones of the color scale 
what they lack in beauty of song. The quaintest, 
most delicate little dove-colored beauties, nestling 
alongside others that exhibited on breast and head 
many or all the glories of humming-birds without 
the gilding. They made as they sat snuggled to- 
gether on their perch, a veritable piece of rainbow 
coloring, and we wondered that for those to whom 
the shrill trilling and whistling of a canary is annoy- 
ing, these little thumb-high specimens of the genus 
Estrelda were not oftener forth coming; being rather 
little, moving, happy flowers than birds. Altogether 
the impression they make is that of pansies. Some 
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beautiful little green Parokeets stopped us again, and 
I fear comparisons were made between them and 
their gorgeous blue and yellow tufted relatives out- 
side, the Cockatoos, which were not favorable to the 
great garrulous creatures. And last, but by no 
means least, we paid our tribute of praise to our own 
clean, prim, rich-coated Cedar bird, which held its 
own among all the jewels of the tropics. Without 
going into further details, suffice it to say, that the 
various little lakes were gems in their way—the wa- 
ter clear, fresh, running, and the swans as graceful as 
their long necks and sour dispositions will allow. I 
cannot speak too strongly in honor of the Rotter- 
dam Zodlogical Garden. 

The newer portions of the city of Rotterdam con; 
sist mostly of handsome brownish red brick build- 
ings, the trimmings of which are made with salmon- 
colored bricks slightly darker in shade than those 
made in Milwaukee. The streets are broad and ex- 
tensively paved with asphaltum, which is kept per- 
fectly clean by a simple, dustless process that inter- 
ested me very much. No noisy sweeping machine 
goes about at night to startle the sleeping populace 
or raise a cloud of dust to pour in at their open win- 
dows. Here the pavement is first sprinkled and the 
sprinkler followed by men with large ‘*squeezers ” 
made by setting a rubber into the edge of a board, 
which is manipulated by a long handle; with these 
the water and dirt are rapidly pushed off to the side 
of the curb and thence removed in wagons. 

Our second day in Rotterdam was occupied in 
extensive wanderings through the older portions of 
the town, along the streets bordering the numerous 
canals, peering into shop-windows and the holds and 
cabins of the queer canal boats, and putting into 
practice our somewhat rusty stock of German in the 
purchase of various articles needed for the refresh- 
ment of a party during a long day’s ride to Hanover. 
A pair of small wooden shoes was secured, to be 
used as match boxes in the future home, and proved 
a good fit for the two year old member of the party, 
who when dressed in his night suit, and his klum- 
pens put on, furnished anexcellent picture of a dimin- 
utive Hollander, and we almost expected to hear 
him speak Hollands,—as they term a jargon that is 
all Dutch to us. 

Any description of the quaint old windmills, or of 
points of historical interest, has no place in this gos- 
sipy letter, but it furnished us considerable amuse- 
ment to find that one of our party had taken pains 
to hunt up the house in which Erasmus was born, 
only to find it just receiving the finishing touches of 
a coat of paint, and decidedly the newest, freshest 
looking house in Rotterdam. The market places 
were interesting, and in each of them were statues 
of Dutch worthies, one of whom flourished a pole 
upon which was placed a broad brimmed hat ; even 
this did not tempt us to “do” the town, or to turn 
our attention from the fine assortment of fruits and 
vegetables presented for sale by the market women. 

The twelve hours’ ride from Rotterdam to Han- 
over, proved a very pleasant one and full of interest. 
Leaving the city the train passes through a long 
tract which has been reclaimed by various syndi- 
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cates. Canals have been dug through the swampy 
land at right angles, and the rich black soil thrown 
out has proved sufficient to form rectangular patches 
of arable land called “ polders.” The canals form the 
highways in many places, and enable the landholder 
to do without fences. During the wet season they 
are kept at a proper level by means of numerous 
windmill pumps, the water being poured into larger 
canals having a slight fall toward the North Sea. 
Along the edges of the polders are rows of willows 
and poplars, and nearer the water are many umbel- 
liferous plants, and every few yards most delightful 
patches of poppies. Sayittarias, cat-tails, and tall 
grasses very like our wild rice, extended into the 
water, which furnished an abundant crop of pretty, 
white water-lilies smaller than those of our Middle 
States. In several places the farm hands were seen 
gathering boatloads of Duckweed (Lemna) which 
grows in greatabundance. The Dackweed reminded 
us that we were in the land where Hydra was dis- 
covered, and we could not help soliloquizing on the 
injustice of man, who erects monuments to those of 
his fellows who have perpetrated all sorts of reforms 
and rebellions but neglects such charming old teach- 
ers as Trembly, who with his little Hydra has fur- 
nished to naturalists almost as prolitic a source of edi- 
fication as did White of Selborne. Why has no rich 
man perpetuated the memory of Trembly in bronze, 
with his jars of Lemnaand a bristle in his hand turn- 
ing a Hydra inside out, or of White of Selborne 
watching the swallows. 

The farm houses consist usually of one story, 
thatched with a much smoother thatch than that 
used in England or Ireland; they have brick gable 
ends, and sides made with frame work, the inter- 
spaces of which are lathed and plastered. Being 
placed directly on the edges of the polders, wicker- 
work fences are used to keep the children and chick- 
ens out of the water. About the first town we passed 
was Gouda, where clay pipes are madle,—and proba- 
bly were made to supply [rving’s Knickerbockers 
and the inhabitants of Sleepy Hollow. It was news 
to me to learn that the stems of clay pipes are bored 
by hand with iron wire and that it requires a very 
expert han l to accomolish the task. 

As we approached Gouda, the guard, as they term 
the person who seems to be a sort of cross between 
a brakesman anid a conductor, showed the good effect 
of a half guilder deposited slyly in the palm of his 
hand a short time previously ; coming to the window 
of our compartment he sugzested that we spread out, 
and give each of the crildren for we were 
nearing the town, and if the people saw every seat 
occupied they would go to some other compartment. 


4 Seat, 


Utrecht the next town of importance is still in 
the flat district, but the canals are less numerous. 
Here is a celebrated university at which the professor 
of physiology, Th. Englemann, has made a world- 
wide reputation. All of the army surgeons of Holland 
are educated here at a spacial school, and here the 
mint is located where all the money for the home 
government and that of the Dutch provinces is 
coined. Utrecht is the headquarters of a religious 
sect called Jansenists, after one Bishop Jansen, whose 





work “on the necessity of divine grace” met with 
the displeasure of his superiors at Rome, giving rise 
to a secession from the church. There is, I believe, 
another colony of Jansenists in Denmark. 

Leaving Utrecht we begin to pass fields of buck- 
wheat and of cultivated Lupines, and a little further 
on enter an extensive moor stretching north to the 
Zuyder Zee. It was a sore trial to be obliged to pass 
the rich purple heather. In some places the sand 
drifts readily in the wind, forming as a consequence 
extensive dunes, which the Hollanders have en- 
deavored to stay by planting thousands of pines; 
these plantations are seen in all stages of develop- 
ment from shrubs of six inches to sturdy young trees. 
As Arnheim is approached the soil becomes of better 
quality, and elevations that can be called hills ap- 
pear; the district about Arnheim is considered the 
most picturesque in Holland. A noticeable fact about 
many of these old towns, outside of their ancient 
belfrys and figures of saints in stained glass attitudes, 
is the pride with which they claim to be built on the 
site of a Roman camp. Thus at Utrecht the Roman 
invaders forded the Rhine calling the spot Trajectum 
ad Rhenum, (derived, so says the Guide book), from 
“Oude Trecht” “ the old ford,” subsequently called 
Ultra Trageclum. Again, Arnheim looks back with 
pride to the time when it was called Aracanum, and 
Nymwegen, to the time when Czesar perpetuated it 
as Castellum Noviomagnum. The town of Emmerich 
brings us to German territory, and to a totally differ- 
ent series of experiences. In leaving Holland it is 


with a sense of great admiration for a people who 
have wrested from the sea by unceasing energy and 


perseverance almost every acre of their country. 
* * 


HOME FOR DESTITUTE COLORED CHIL- 
DREN. 


Our attention is called to the character and work of 
this excellent charity, now located at the corner of 
Berks St. and Old Lancaster Road, (Philad’a). From 
the Report for the last year we find that the number 
is 35; during the year 17 have been admitted, and 
one has died. The managers say: “They are aware 
of the growing feeling against institution life for 
children, and have given the subject their thought- 
ful and serious consideration. While they recognize 
the great work done for the white children by that 
noble organization, the Children’s Aid Society, they 
are convinced, from their long experience in their 
work, that the time has not come when the problem 
of caring for the colored children can be solved in 
the same way. They feel that the greatest evil that 
threatens institution life in general is in a great 
measure overcome by the fact that, while the average 
number of children in the Home remains about the 
same, there is a constant change taking place in this 
little population—some children being placed out 
very soon after admission. 


“Wm. P. Letchworth, in his able paper entitled 


‘The Children of the State,’ after speaking of the 
objectionable features of large charitable institutions 
says, ‘ Notwithstanding the dangers referred to, in 
my opinion, as children become dependent, the best 
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course is to place them immediately in benevolent 
societies organized for their care and protection, and 
at the same time bring greater activity into the plac- 
ing-out branch of asylum work.’ 

“Tt is on this well-defined plan that the managers 
endeavor to do their work. But in placing their 
children out, the arduous part of their task has just 
commenced. It is then that the Visiting Committee 
commence their work of watching over the children 
of their adoption with the anxiety and solicitude of 
parents. 

“Except during two or three summer months, 
the year has been one of almost uninterrupted good 
health among the children,—owing, the managers 
believe, to the judicious attention of their excellent 
Matron and Superintendent, whose conscientious 
administration of the affairs of the Home meets 
with their warmest approval. 

“The school in connection with the Institution 
has been very satisfactorily conducted under the care 
of Susan R. Worley. The children find this a very 
attractive feature of their Home-life, being alike 
pleasant and profitable. It may be truly said of the 
teachers of the youth that they are ‘born—not 
made;’ and this seems especially to apply to the one 
in question here. It is but justice to say that her 
services in this department are most valuable. 

“The school exercises consist of the regular rou- 
tine work, interspersed by instruction in sewing, etc. 

“Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true 
that, in placing their children out, the Board meet 
with no greater difficulty than that of impressing on 
those who indenture them the importance of giving 
the children the stipulated three months’ schooling. 

“In the last report, mention was made of the sale 
of the old property at Maylandville, and of the 
committee appointed to secure a new Home. The 
managers are pleased to report the purchase of a 
very desirable property in the vicinity of George’s 
Hill, and that the children and their caretakers are 
now in possession of their new quarters, which with 
few alterations, it is hoped will meet all the needs of 
the Institution.” 

THE MASTER AND THE REAPERS. 
THE master called to his reapers : 
“* Make scythe and sickle keen, 
And bring me the grain from the uplands, 
And the grass from the meadows green ; 
And from off the mist-clad marshes, 
Where the salt waves fret and foam, 
Ye shall gather the rustling sedges 
To furnish the harvest home.” 


Then the laborers cried: “ O, master, 
We will bring thee the golden grain 
That waves on the windy hillside, 
And the tender grass from the plain; 
But that which springs on the marshes 
Is dry and harsh and thin, 
Unlike the sweet field grasses, 
So we will not gather it in.” 


But the master said: “‘ O foolish ! 
For many a weary day, 

Through storm and drought, ye have labored 
For the grain and the fragrant hay. 





The generous earth is fruitful, 
And breezes of summer blow 
Where these, in the sun and the dews of 
heaven, 
Have ripened soft and slow. 


“ But out on the wide, bleak marsh land 
Hath never a plow been set, 

And with rapine and rage of hungry wave 
The shivering soil is wet. 

There flower the pale green sedges, 
And the tides that ebb and flow, 

And the biting breath of the sea wind, 
Are the only care they know. 


“They have drunken of bitter waters, 
Their food hath been sharp sea sand, 
And yet they have yielded a harvest 
Unto the master’s hand. 
So shail ye all, O reapers, 
Honor them now the more, 
And garner in gladness, with songs of praise, 
The grass from the desolate shore.” 
—Zoe Dana Underhill, in Harper's Magazine. 


OUR OWN. 


Ir I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 
But we vex our own 
With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give us the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night! 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft for “ our own” 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love “ our own” the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient! 
Ah! brow with that look of scorn! 
’Twere a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


No one but he who tries to do the truth can per- 
ceive the grandeur of another who does the same. 
It is not the correctness of opinion that constitutes 
rightness, but that condition of soul which, as a 
matter of course, causes it to move along the lines of 
truth and duty—the life, going forth in motion ac- 
cording to the law of light: this alone places.a na- 


ture in harmony with the central truth.—George 
Macdonald. 
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GENERAL SHERMAN AND THE COLORED 
PEOPLE—‘ OLD SHADY.” 

{In the North American Review for Tenth month, General 
W. T. Sherman has a very remarkable article relating to 
the colored people. We print the main portion below. 
Its reminiscences are very interesting, but its allusions to 
present circumstances are even more worthy of attention. 
—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 

Juy 4, 1863, the Union army captured the city of 
Vicksburg. A great many negroes, slaves, 
had escaped within the Union lines. Some were 
employed as servants by the officers, who paid them 
regular wages ; some were employed by the quarter- 
master; and the larger number went north, free, in 
the government chartered steamboats. 

Among the first class named was a fine, hearty 
“darkey” known as “ Old Shady,” who was employed 
by General McPherson as steward and cook at his 
headquarters in Mrs. Edwards’s house in Vicksburg. 
Hundredssatill living remember well Old Shady.” Af- 
ter supper he used to assemble his chorus of “ darkies” 
and sing for our pleasure the songs of the period, 
among them one personal to himself, and, as I then 
understood, composed by himself. It was then en- 
titled, “The Day of Jubilee,” but is now recorded as 
simply, “Old Shady ;” and I do believe that since 
the Prophet Jeremiah bade the Jews Pro sing with 
gladness for Jacob, and shout among the chief of 
the nations,” because of their deliverance from the 
house of bondage, that no truer or purer thought 
ever ascended from the lips of man than did at 
Vicksburg in the summer of 1863, when “ Old Shady” 
sang for us in a voice of pure melody his own song 
of deliverance from the bonds of slavery. Hereit is, 
not in full, for other verses have been added, but I 
give it entire as it then was: 

OLD SHADY. 
Yah! Yah! Yah! Come laugh wid me, 
De white folks say Old Shady am free, 
I ’spect de year of ju-be-lee 
Am a coming, am a coming. 
Hail mighty day! 


CHorus—Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer. 

Den away, den away, for I am going home. 

REPEAT--Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer. 

Den away, den away, for I am going home. 


Old massa got scared, and so did his lady ; 
Dis chile break for old Uncle Aby. 
Open the door, for here’s Old Shady 
A coming, a coming. 
Hail mighty day! 
CHorus—Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer, etc. 


Good-by, Mass Jeft ; good-by, Mass Stephens. 
’*Scuse dis niggar for taking his leavins. 
I ’spect by-and-by you’ll see Uncle Abraham 
A coming, a coming. 
Hail mighty day! 
CHorus—Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer, ete. 


Good-by, hard work without any pay, 
I’se going up North where de white folks say 
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Dat white wheat bread and a dollar a day 
Am a coming. am a coming. 
Hail mighty day! 
CHorUs—Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer, etc. 


Oh! I’se got a wife and a nice little baby, 
Way up North in the lower Canady. 
Won't they shout when they see Old Shady 
A coming, a coming. 
Hail mighty day! 
CHorvus—Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no 
longer, etc. 

After the war I met old Shady on a steamboat on 
the Upper Mississippi, when he sang for us on the 
hurricane deck that good old song, which brought 
tears to the eyes of the passengers ; and more recent- 
ly I heard of him far up in Dakota, near the “ Lower 
Canady,” toward which he seemed to lean as the 
coigne of safety, where his wife and “nice little 
baby” had sought and obtained refuge. I believe 
him now to be dead, but, living or dead, he has the 
respect of the Old Army of the Tennessee, which 
gave him freedom. “ Good-by, Massa Jeff; good-by, 
Massa Stephens,” was a beautiful expression of the 
faithful family servant, who yearned for freedom 
and a “dollay a day.” And yet “ Old Shady ” was 
only one of the tens of thousands of slaves who es- 
caped from bondage to freedom in the days of our 
national struggle. More than 2,000,000 of slaves 
were practically free before Mr. Lincoln’s Proclama- 
tion of Freedom. That proclamation was simply 
the notice by the high sheriff of the nation of a con- 
cluded fact. 

I saw the whole process of emancipation from be- 
ginning toend. I have attended the auction sales of 
slaves in the rotunda of the St. Louis hotel, New Or- 
leans, of which Colonel Mudge, of Lilinois, was the 
proprietor and landlord. I have seen old men, wo- 
men,and children put up at auction and sold like 
animals; the father to one, mother to another, 
children to a third,and so on. I have seen young 
girls in new calico dresses inspected by men buyers 
as critically as would be a horse by a purchaser— 
eyes, hair, teeth, limbs, muscles, etc—and have seen 
spirited bidding for a girl of handsome form and fig- 
ure by men of respectable standing. Such things 
were then common—not so now; and say what we 
may, we are more the creature of habit than of origi- 
nal thought. 

My firm belief is that domestic slavery at the 
South before the war was not cruel and inhuman. 
Asa rule the family servants were treated as well as 
the average hired servants of to-day, but the “ field- 
hands” were regarded and treated as animals; and 
it was one of the most extraordinary anomalies in 
political history, that the owners of these slaves, 
who were not one-twentieth of the whole popula- 
tion, should have ruled their fellow-citizens with 
despotic severity. They controlled the fashions of 
their neighbors, dictated to the counties or parishes 
and states and were even arrogant to the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. 

But I must return to the negro race. 
form one-tenth of our aggregate population. 





They still 


They 


were once slaves, but are now free; not only free, 
but entitled by the constitution and law to all the 
privileges of American citizenship. They are a 
kindly, domestic and inoffensive race, and since the 
world began no higher virtue was ever exercised 
than by these lowly people, who toiled in the fields 
to raise corn and food for the rebel armies in Vir- 
ginia aud Georgia whom they knew to be employed 
to perpetuate their own bondage. Every southern 
gentleman who has a spark of knighthood left in his 
nature should take off his hat to the old bondsman 
who staid at home to care for his mistress and 
the young ladies while he was himself away fighting 
to destroy his own government, and to strengthen 
the fetters which bound his slave to the master. 
That bondman is now free, and by the constitution 
and laws of his land is entitled to a vote as though 
he were born a free white man; but we all knew 
then, as we know now, that constitutions and laws 
are idle winds. People are governed by usages, cus- 
toms, and not by laws. 

The negro is not permitted to vote if the vote dis- 
turbs the jadgment of the white majority; and if it 
changes the verdict of their former masters, it is not 
counted, 

What is the use of shutting our eyes toa well- 
known fact? We did so from 1850 to 1860, and have 
paid the penalty. The next war may be avoided by 
reason and common sense, and if I can help to avert 
it I will feel more honored than in past victories or 
triumphs. I say tothe South, Let the negro vote, 
and count his vote honestly. It will not disturb, but, 
on the contrary, will hasten your prosperity and sta- 
bility as a people. I begged and implored my friends 
in Louisiana, in 1861, not to arouse the enmity of 
the sleeping lion of the North. Ever since the be- 
ginning of time Southern people have been quick to 
anger, but not enduring. The Northern people, per 
contra, are slow to anger, but, once aroused, are not 
easy to allay. The Northern people will not long 
permit the negro vote to be suppressed, and yet be 
counted in the political game against them. Better 
meet the question honestly. Ask the abrogation of 
article 14 of the amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, or allow the negro to vote, and 
count his vote. Otherwise you will have another 
war, more cruel than the last, when the torch and 
dagger will take the place of the muskets of well- 
ordered battalions. The negro is gaining in experi- 
ence and intelligence every day, and he has read 
Byron: “ Hereditary bondmen, know ye not, who 
would be free themselves, must strike the blow!” 
Should the negro strike that blow, in seeming justice, 
there would be millions to assist them. Were I to- 
day a citizen of Louisiana, as I was in 1861, I would 
far prefer “ Old Shady ” as a voter than any of the 
Bohemians who reach Castle Garden by thousands 
every day of the year. 

I confess that I feel partial to the colored people 
of the United States. During the war they had a 
difficult part to play. They understood from begin- 
ning to end their status in our community. They 
were faithful to their masters and mistresses. They 
never betrayed the confidence of a poor Union sol- 





dier who had escaped from his prison and was trying 
to reach “God’scountry.” They knew the geography 
of the country in which we were operating, and al- 
ways answered our questions honestly and truth- 
fully. I myself have seen General Persifer F. Smith, 
of Louisiana, take off his cap and make a profound 
bow to every colored man whom he met in San 
Francisco in 1849, because, he said, they were the 
only gentlemen who kept their promises. And I here 
assert that Henry Sampson, of San Francisco, a slave 
to Colonel Chambers of Rapides Parish, La., who 
paid through me $1,200 for his freedom, though the 
law would not have enforced one cent, was as well 
qualified to exercise the great American right of suf- 
frage as any single man now resident in the State of 
Louisiana. What more beautiful sentiment than 
that of my acquaintance, ‘‘ Old Shady”: “ Good-bye, 
Massa Jeff; good-bye, Massa Stephens; ‘scuse dis 
nigger for takin’ his leavin’s”—polite and gentle to 
the end. Burns never said anything better. 


From the West Chester, Pa., Republican. 
THE HABITS OF THE MARTINS—BY A 
VETERAN OBSERVER. 
Epiror Repus.ican:—In a recent issue of your paper 
I find the following: 
“ NOBODY EVER SEES THEM COME OR GO. 

Those curious migratory birds, the martins, have 

already taken their departure southward in anticipa- 


tion of the approach of fall. There is something 


peculiar and mysterious in the migratory habits of | 


the martin that is not observed in any of the other 
Southern birds that visit us to spend the summer 
months. They make their advent among us in their 
Northern migratory flight early in April, during the 
guiet hours of the night, and as mysteriously take 
their departure about the beginning of August for 
the South. No one has ever observed these birds ar- 
rive in daylight or take their departure. When ex- 
pected here in the spring they are discovered some 
fine morning to have already arrived and taken pos- 
session of the little boxes arranged for them on many 
of the houses, and so, also, when the time arrives for 
their departure they disappear in the same manner, 
never being seen to congregate in flocks like other 
birds preparatory to taking their flight to their accus- 
tomed winter haunts,—Hanover (Pa.) Spectator.” 
These birds have made their home with me for 
the past forty-five years continuously, during the 
nesting season. I have accomodations for forty pairs 
in the eaves of our kitchen, within fifteen feet of the 
ground, where the family are continually passing and 
repassing without any apparent annoyance to the 
birds. The writer seems to have had a different ex- 
perience from mine. I have never known them to 
return from the South in a flock ; they generally come 
one at a time, although several may appear to arrive 
the same night. The old males, as a rule, come first, 
and they have commenced to come as early as the 
twentieth of the Third month, and it has been as 
late as the fifteenth of the Fourth month before the 
last ones have come. They are first noticed in the 
morning, one, two, or three, and if closely watched, 
they will be seen to increase daily, until all have ar- 
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rived. If the season should prove cold and stormy, 
or we should have snow so as to prevent their 
getting a supply of food, they will stay and perish 
rather than return to the South, where it is plenty. I 
have never known but once when they seemed to re- 
turn, and have had many to perish. That they always 
return in the night, is a mistake, and arises from the 
habits of the bird. “At the approaching dawn the 
merry martin begins his lively twitter, which con- 
tinues for half a minute, then subsides until the twi- 
light is fairly broken. To this prelude succeeds an 
animated and incessant musical chattering, sufficient 
near the dwelling, to awaken the soundest sleeper.” 
Some of them arrive in the day time. Standing at 
our South window one day in early spring, I saw the 
arrival of the first martin of that year. It was an 
old male that seeme 1 tired by his long journey. He 
made directly for his box and I think remained silent, 
having no one of his own kind to exchange ideas 
with. He was some distance from the house when 
first observed, but was at once recognized by his 
flight. The rest gradually followed him. Every new 
arrival by day seems to excite them and is announced 
by loud cheering. Their departure is somewhat sim- 
ilar to their arrival. About the first of the Eighth 
month their young are able to leave the nest, and for 
a few days may be seen proving their wings and at- 
tempting to regain their nest in the evening. This 
they often fail to accomplish, trying to get in the 
wrong box. This is a cause of great commotion 
amongst them, as the right owner of the box will 
permit no stranger to enter if he can prevent it, or if 
one forces himself in he is quickly driven out, with 
the occupant of the box hanging on the tip of his 
wing or tail until he gets tired, and lets him go. After 
a few struggles they leave the nest, to return no more 
for the season. They may be seen for a few evenings 
hovering over the house, uttering a note of recogni- 
tion, or alighting on the vane of a neighboring steeple 
and resting through the night. They also roost on 
the telegraph wires and other places through the rest 
of the month, the flock seeming to decrease as the 
young birds become stronger. The last of them ob- 
served this year was on the evening of the 29th of 
the Eighth month, when thev were going to roost, 
and their number had been reduced to ten. It was 
too dark to see their colors, but I believe tuey were 
all young birds. I suppose they left early next 
morning for their Southern home. How long it took 
them to reach it, and if they stopped by the way or 
arrived in the night I have no means of telling. 

My observations have led me to the following 
conclusion: The martin is not a gregarious bird. No 
tie existing between them but that of parent and 
nestling, which ceases as soon as the young is able to 
provide for itself, when the old ones forsake it and 
return to the South and the young follow as soon as 
they are able, the flock consisting of those only that 
were hatched on the premises and gradually decreas- 
ing during the month they remain. In returning 
North the male returns first, as has been stated. 
This is not an uncommon practice with many birds, 
They leave the South. cach one by itself as the time 


for nesting approaches, feeding by the way. Some- 
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times delayed by Northern storms, or hastened by 
Southern winds, they reach here either in the day or 
night, as circumstances permit, and their presence is 
made knownthe next morning. That they do travel 
at night, I think admits of no doubt. Their eye- 
sight must be much stronger than ours, and they may 
occasionally arrive in the night, but it has never 
been shown they start before daybreak. Abbott says: 
“The fact is there is more to be learned about birds 
in one hour in the early morning, than in six weeks 
of midday sunshine.” Nattall says: “They raise 
two broods in a season.” I have never known them 
to raise but one during the long time they have been 
here. He also says “several pair dwell harmoniously 
in the same box.” This is contrary tomy experience. 
They resent any intrusion on their premises with 
the greatest violence and will permit no other bird 
to enter their box if they can help it. The roof 
which is within a few inches, iscommon toall. One 
year I found there was something exciting and dis 
turbing them very much, and finally I discovered 
two old Norway rats bad found their way up the 
drain into the conductor that came from the roof, 
and availing themselves of this road they had en- 
tered the cornice of the house and had been feasting 
on the young birds or eggs. I soon destroyed them. 
The next year only two pair returned. They have 
again increased and filled most of the empty boxes. 
The red squirrels have to be watched. Formerly 
there were many of themin the town. Last year 
four of these were killed on the premises. They are 
as bad as the rats. Sometimes we had a full house, 
but since the advent of the English sparrow there 
has been trouble for the martin as well as for myself. 
The sparrows remaining all winter, are ready to take 
possession of the boxes when they are opened for the 
martins on the arrival of the first one in the spring. 
The boxes are about ten inches squareand about 
eight inches in height in the clear, entirely separate 
from each other, with two inch holes for entrance 
The perch is a small board two inches square and 
one half an inch in thickness, attached to the box 
by a brass hinge. On the departure of the martin in 
the fall the perch is thrown up and covers the hole, 
preventing the sparrow from entering it again until 
the return of the first martin in the spring. 

Did the whole body of martins come at once, or 
could we tell which box to open for the new comer, 
much of the difficulty that occurs might be pre- 
vented, for the sparrow is no match for the martin in 
the air, but when the former once gets possession of 
of the box and sits at the entrance of the hole, with 
his strong bill presented, he cannot be dislodged, and 
after both have got to housekeeping there is but little 
contention between them. To attempt to dislodge 
the sparrows I fear would drive the martins away. 
I have been frequently asked how I get them to come 
to the house and stay so long. ThisI cannot tell. I 
only know that when they have once settled ona 
home they are very loath to leave it. They seem to 
prefer a south or east exposure, not too high from 
the ground, attached to something that is firm, asa 
house or barn, not to a pole that trembles in the wind, 
out of the reach of cats, to whom the young often fall 
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a prey from a habit they have of crowding each other 
out of the box in their eagerness for food, when they 
fall to the ground. Nuttall says: “To him it is indif- 
ferent whether his mansion be carved and painted 
or humbled into the hospitable shell of the calabash, 
or gourd, associating himself equally with the master 


and the slave, colonist and aborignal.” 
:.; 


HOUSEKEEPING BOYS. 
THERE were four boys in the family whose activity 
was exhausting. The mother was a wise little wo- 
man, and believed that much ill-directed force might 
be utilized by a judicious division of labor, which 
would spare her nerves and increase the family com- 
fort. 

So the oldest boy washed dishes when he was 
just tall enough to wear his mother’s apron tied 
around his neck. Heswept, dusted, and even cooked 
a little. If storms or sickness kept them in the 
house, they were given needles, thread and thimbles, 
and taught to replace buttons, and set at other slight 
repairing which they learned to do quite skillfully. 

When the third brother (who is the hero of this 
story) had grown to fit the apron, the first was hon- 
orably released. His deft-handed successor, more 
ambitious or more teachable, became that rarest of 
artists—a good plain cook, who was welcome at 
campings-out, and other festivities of a Bohemian 
character. He was undaunted by biscuit and tri- 
umphant over steak. This third brother could also 
mend neatly, and even made his own neckties to af- 
ford himself more variety. 

A time came when this training was worth a small 
salary. He found himself with an invalid wife, a 
boy of three years, and a hand sojbadly injured that 
he was obliged to change his employment. Some- 
thing suited to his altered circumstances was not 
easily or quickly found, but the man who had washed 
dishes had other resources. 

He did not, as well-meaning friends advised, give 
up his home and waste his substance on hired nurses 
and boarding-houses. 

Through a whole discouraging year of waiting, he 
nursed the sick wife, cooked for the small family, and 
kept the house bright and tidy with an occasional 
day’s help. 

When the right position was offered at last, and 
the housekeeping fell again into natural channels, it 
was evident that a man could assist his own family 
without loss of dignity, and at the same time avoid 


| the discomfort, and perhaps debt, caused by addi- 


tional cares while the real care-taker was unable to 
meet them. 

In a partnership, each member of the firm should 
be able to perform, or at least direct, the other’s 
work; and there is no reason why a man should not 
understand some of the details of housekeeping, or a 
woman learn to drive a nail straight and use a saw if 
necessary.— Louis Hall, in Wide Awake. 


Life is too short for mean anxieties: 
Soul! thou must look through blindfold. 
—Charles Kingsiey. 
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Ne reese 


PHILADELPHIA ALUMNA FOR WORKING 
WOMEN. 


Tue Journal of Women's Work, the organ of the 
“New Century Guild” of Philadelphia, gives an in- 
teresting report of the rise and growth of the Guild's 
evening classes for working women. It says: 

“One of the curious results of a college training 
for young women is that instead of disposing them to 
form an intellectual caste and keep themselves aloof 
from the uneducated, it seems rather to fire them 
with a desire to extend their advantages and to gain 
for as many as possible the thing they find so good 
for themselves, It was this spirit which led some of 
the college alumnz living in Philadelphia to ask how 
the working women of their city, who had been 
obliged to leave school early in life, and whose day 
hours were occupied in earning a living, could con- 
tinue their education. 

“They put their wits together to supply this need 
—namely, the best instruction in the city at hours 
suited to the convenience, and prices suited to the 
means of women workers. In October of 1881, even- 
ing classes were advertised in the ordinary English 
branches, also in cooking, bookkeeping, dressmaking, 
drawing, and singing. 

“These classes succeeding almost beyond the 
hopes of their projectors, the second year stenogra- 
phy, type-writing, English literature, and millinery 
were added, and all these branches, with the excep- 
tion of drawing, and the addition of French and elo- 
cution, have beeu continued each winter up to the 
present time. 

Some of the classes are taught by unpaid volun- 
teer teachers, others by teachers who ask but asmall 
compensation. Between two and three thousand 
working-women have availed themselves of the ben- 
efits of these classes. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 

For very many years the price of flour had not been 
so low in the United States as in 1887, and, with the 
single exception of meat—the price of which was 
kept well up despite the largely increased attention 
given to stock raising and the superior facilities 
adopted for dressing the meat—beef, mutton, and 
pork—and transporting it to the most distant markets 
of tbe country—the cost of all the necessaries of life 
were on the same low plane with breadstuffs. 

But the price of wheat has largely increased and 
the bakers every where are declaring that in order to 
fairly remunerate themselves they must either in- 
crease the price of bread or reduce the weight and 
size of the loaf. In New York the bakers have al- 
ready added one cent to the cost of each loaf, which 
is not much for one loaf, but a great deal to thousands 
of the poor of that great city when added to the 
aggregate loaves of a year ora month. The addition 
of that one cent may, and probably will, carry with 
it a good deal of suffering into the tenement houses 
of the metropolis. 

The increase of the price of wheat was not the 
result of the “Old Hutch” wheat deal in Chicago, 
that being but the sequence of a comparative failure 


of the crop. . The clearest account regarding the de- 
creased harvest which we think, has been published, 
is to be found in this week’s issue of the Farmer's Re- 
view, of Chicago, which states that the shortage in 
“the wheat crop of 1888 is due not only to decreased 
acreage but also to damage from various causes ”’— 
from winter killing, largely ; from rust, from exces- 
sive rain in some instances, and, in rare ones, from 
drought and from chinch bugs. From this latter 
cause two entire counties in lowa report a total loss 
of the harvest. 

The following statistics, carefully collected and 
compiled by the Farmers’ Review, show the condition 
of the crop in the principal wheat-raising States: 

Kentucky—Acreage, 1,035.018. Yield in 1888, 14 - 
490,252 bushels; in 1887, 11,113.000 bushels. 

Ohio—Acreage, 2,356.487. Yield in 1888, 28,277,- 
796 bushels; in 1887, 35,895,000. 

Indiana—Acreage, 2,549,895. Yield in 1888, 34,- 
148,635 bushels; in 1887, 33,148 635. 

Illinois—Acreage, 1,988,575. Yield in 1888, 29,- 
828,625 bushels ; in 1887, 36,861,096. 

Iowa—Acreage, 2,468,981. Yield in 1888, 28,396,- 
281 bushels; in 1887, 26,887,000. 

Missouri—Acreage, 1,541,342. Yield in 1888, 23,- 
120,130 bushels; in 1887, 27,744,000. 

Kansas—Acreage. 752,744. Yield in 1888, 13,549,- 
932 bushels; in 1887, 7,607,000. 

Nebraska—Acreage, 1,560,020. Yield in 1888, 20,- 
280,260 bushels; in 1887, 16,585,000. 

Michigan—Acreage, 1,466,520. Yield in 1888, 21,- 
997,800 bushels; in 1887, 21,672,000. 

Wisconsin—Acreage, 1,141,387. 
555,257 bushels; in 1887, 13,063,000. 

Minnesota—Acreage, 3.035,:31. Yield in 1888, 
21,247,317 bushels; in 1887, 36,299,000. 

Dakota—Acreage, 3,994,563. Yield in 1888, 35,951,- 
067 bushels; in 1887, 52,406,000. 

The Farmers’ Review estimates the total crop of 
the United States for 1888 to be 418,998.372 bushels 
as against 456,329,000 for 1887. This would show a 
difference in favor of last year’s crop of upwards of 
37,000,000 bushels, or considerably more than half a 
bushel for every man, woman,and child in the 
country.—Phila. Ledger, 10th mo. 16. 


Yield in 1888, 12,- 


Let us serve God in the sunshine, while he 


makes the sun shine. We shall then serve him all 
the better in the dark when he sends the darkness. 
The darkness is sure to come. Only let our light be 
God’s light, and our darkness God’s darkness, and 
we shall be safe at home when the great nightfall 
comes.—F’, W. Faber. 


‘Tue seed seems in a wintry state, scarcely shoot- 
ing above ground; yet we have thought it is under 
the care of Him who can nourish and bring forth; 
if it be but allowed to lie under His cultivating 
hand, and not exposed to the chilling breath that 
surrounds.—Mary Dudley. 


Conrent not thyself that thou art good in the 
general, for one link being wanting, the chain is de- 
fective— Wm. Penn. 





THE green-clad earth lies hushed in niellowing 
light, 
A frosty coolness thrills the morning air, 
And gives the grass a silver raiment rare, 
As fine as lace or soft as moonbeam white 
Poured o’er the star-cheered wilderness of night. 
There is a sense of glory everywhere, 
A joy abounds that smiles away sharp care, 
And floods the earth with hope half infinite. 


Come walk with me upon this sounding shore, 
Where ocean honors autumn’s wide domain 
With hymns that shake his foam-bespangled floor, 
And thunder through the breakers’ briny rain ; 
Come, gaze upon the sea, the hills, the sky, 
And say —does summer’s grace not grandly die ? 
—Ernest W. Shurtleff. 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
—Recent government explorations in Venezuela have 
resulted in the discovery of fields of coal, which are be- 
lieved to be of value. 


—Dr. Schweinfurth, it is stated, intends shortly to visit 
Yemen in order to make a study of the coffee plant and of 
coffee culture in Arabia. 


—The police at Moscow have discovered a celler used 
for the making of dynamite shells. In connection with the 
discovery, they have arrested a Nihilist who recently re- 
turned from Siberia. 

—Preparations have been made for effecting the pro 
posed connection between the Observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich. It is expected that this will lead in the end 


to the acceptance of the Greeuwich meridian by French 
astrouomers. 


—An enormous aérolite, which was discovered about 
100 years ago in the Brazilian province of Bahia, has been 
just transported to Rio de Jaueviro and lodged in the Na- 
tional Museum. It is stated to weigh nearly six tons, 

—-Mrs. Sally A. Crandall, familiarly known as “Aunt 
Sally.” for twenty years the keeper of the Watch Hill 
Lighthouse, has resigned her overnment post there, hav- 
ing become tired of it. She went to the place with her 
husband, who has since died, and for ten years “Auut 
Sally” has climbed the stairs and trimmed the lamp 
aloue. The su:nmer visitors have psid frequeut visits to 
the neatly kept lighthouse, and always left her small sums 
of money.— Exchange. 

--A good step has been taken by the Lancashire and 
Cheshire (England) Antiquarian Society in connection 
with the excavation of the Msachester ship canal. In 
order that no antiquarian treasures unearthed may be lost 
through ignorance of their nature or value. this society 
has had printed and distributed among the workmen rep- 
resentations of arrow-heads, stone implements, coins and 
pottery, with urgent requests that anything found of this 
nature may be transmitted to them, with fall details re- 
specting the place of finding it, the depth, soil and sur- 
roundings. 

—The New York Post-office has stood where it does 
now for 11 years. During all that time it has never been 
closed. In fact, like Tennyson’s brook, the post-office 
goes on forever doing basiness. It requires 15 men and 5 
women to keep it clean. They are at work continually, 
and still the force is insufficient. A cart load of dirt is 
swept up in the corridors each day. The post-office gath - 


ers more than its legitimate share of dirt from the fact — 


that pedestrians take advantage of its cool corridors in 
the summer to protect them from the heat, and also in the 
winter to avoid the cold. All kinds of articles are found 
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on the window-ledges, including umbrellas, pocketbooks, 
books, shoes, clothing, etc. These articles are all taken to 
Room No. 1, where they can be secured by a description 
of the article lost. It is estimated that 15.000 more per- 
sons pass under the roof of the New York post-office every 
day than under any other roof on the continent.—N. Y. 
Evening Sun. 

—The first woman physician, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
graduated in 1848. There are now 2,500 women holding 
first-class diplomas from duly incorporated medical col- 
leges. 

—The American Woman Suffrage Association will hold 
its Twentieth Annual Meeting in Cincinnati, O., on the 
20th, 2ist, and 22d of Eleventh month. 


—A telegram from Camden, Maine, on the 13th inst., 
reported the death at Scarsmut, of Chesley Heal, aged 109 
years. He was a pensioner of the war of 1812. During 
the last 12 years of his life he had never been out of the 
house. His longevity was partly attributed to the strength 
of his lungs, and it is said that his voice could be easily 
heard for a distance of a mile. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A FRIGHTFUL railroad accident occurred on the 10th 
inst., at Mud Run station, east of Wilkesbarre, on the Le- 
high Valley Railroad. A very large excursion of a Catholic 
Temperance organization was returning to Wilkesbarre in 
several trains, when one ran into another which had 
stopped. The rear train was pulled by two locomotives 
which plowed through the cars of the stationary one 
Those killed numbered over sixty, and many were hurt, 
several of whom have died. The accident was caused by 
the neglect either to display or regard signals. 

Tse Women’s Christian Temperance Union of Pennsv!- 
vania held its annual convention at Pittshurg last week. 
There were nearly 500 delegates present. A lively contest 
was developed for control of the organization, between the 
“no party” and the “ Third party” delegates. The 
former had a majority, and reél-cted the present Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frances 3. Swift, of Pittsburg, by a vote of 299 
to 184. 

AN extended and threatening street-car strike at Chi- 
cago, last week, was finally adjasted on the 14th inst. 
President Yerkes, of the roads involved in the trouble. (on 
the West and North sides), had a conference with the men, 
which lasted several hours, and a compromise was agreed 
upon. The men will receive an advance of 6 per cent. in 
wages and will be paid by the hour, instead of by the trip, 
as heretofore. They are also guaranteed ten hours’ work 
per day. 

THE total value of our exports of domestic breadstu ffs 
during the nine months which ended with last month, 
was $31,259,789 against $129,892,624 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1887. 

Tae new cases of yellow fever at Jacksonville, on the 
15th inst., numbered 20 and the deaths 3. The total num- 
ber of cases to date is 3,569 and the deaths 316. It is con- 
sidered very probable that some of the cases now reported 
are no more than malarial fever. 


Sever. of the chiefs of the Sioux tribes interested in 
the proposed breaking up of the Dakota reservation have 
been in Washington. With their interpreters, on the 15th, 
they visited the Interior Department and stated to Secre- 
tary Vilas their objections to the new act. Some of them 
complained of the failure of the Government to fulfil! 
former treaties, and gave this as a reason for their caution 
in the present matter. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee has appointed a Conference to be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Moorestown, on First-day, the 28th inst., 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

Joun M. Lippincott, Clerk. 


*,* A Temperance Conference in charge of the Com- 
mittee of Abington Quarterly Meeting, will be held in the 
meeting-house at Quakertown, on First-day, Tenth month 
2ist, at 2 o’clock p. m. 

Sara C. James, Clerk. 


*,* The Third of a series of Afternoon Meetings ap- 
pointed by Samuel S. Ash, of Phils., within the limits of 
Radnor Monthly Meeting, will be held at Haverford on 
First-day, 10th month 21st, at 3 o’clock. 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at London Grove, on the 27th of Tenth month, at 10 o'clock 
a.m. All interested are cordially invited to be present. 

Train leaves Broad street, Philada., at 7.25 a. m. for 
Toughkenamon Station. If those desiring to attend will 
communicate in advance with Robert L. Pyle, London 
Grove, Pa., conveyances will be provided from station to 
meeting-house. 

EpwaAkRD A. PENNOCK, 


Lyp1a B. WALTON, } Clerks. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Richland meeting-house, Quakertown, on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 20th, at 10 0’clock a.m. Interested Friends 
are invited to attend. 


J. Q. ATKINSON 
ANNA MoorE, F } Clerks. 


*,.* Concord First-day School Union will be held at 
Lionville, Pa.—Uwchlan meeting-house—on the 27th of 
Tenth month, 1888, commencing at 10 a.m. Conveyances 
will be at Whitford—Pennsylvania Railroad—on the ar- 
rival of the 7.15 train from Broad street, Philadelphia. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoYaL Bakine PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


[fHlen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aqua J. LuxviL1, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


Friends alongthe line of the West Chester and Philadel- 
phia Railroad via. Media, will find it more convenient to 
to by way of West Chester, us a stage will there meet the 
grain that leaves Broad street at 7.01 a. m., and convey 
persons direct to the Union. 
CLARA 


E. J. DURNALL, } Clorks. 


*,* The annual meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 3d, 1888, commenc- 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Interested Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

S. RAYMOND RoBERTs, 
CLARA B. MILLER, Clerks. 


*,* Clerks of unions composing Philadelphia First-day 
Scheol Association and Superintendents of schools not 
connected with any union within its limits, will please 
send annual reports with as little delay as possible to 

S. RAYMOND RoBERTs Clerk, 
26 West Johnson street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE ‘particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 








so WM. HEACOCK, agi 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—2 


- Clement A. Woodnutt, 


| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 





1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGE 10 HIRE. ¢ 


M* SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* ° + 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHs, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MaTs, Rues, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 
Bee BaisEEEY «4 BENJAMIN GREEN, 
LOWEL INGRAINS. 83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, 
zers. 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 


aa os interest to every utilitarian 


see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
lam in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


Equitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
mar 2s SAE) Reise $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan | 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the | 


entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 
SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 


any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 


WE* carry a full assortment of BIGE- 
LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 
A great variety of Smyrna Door- 
Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna 
Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 13307 MARKET STREET, will 
find him here and ready to give all who call his 


best attention. 


s and Fertili- | 
Removed to 2043 and | 


6a 
BE. 
as 
~ 7, 3e%3* 
¥ ~ 
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| WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CaPITAL (paid) $3 0,000. SURPLUs $70,000 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 


Successors TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO 


Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


| CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 


119 South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
Isaac FORSYTHE 


QUEEN & C0. 924 Cuestauret 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
| a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
| and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
| paper now goee to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
| 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
| ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
| tisement. g@-When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~@a 


Ivp CARPETINGS. 

. WILTONS, . . 81.75 
e AXMINSTERS, |; ic. « ee 

MOQUETTS.. ° . . 81.10 to $1.50 

BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $1.85 

TAPESTRY “ 60 to 85 cts. 

INGRAINS, . 40 to 75 cts. 


Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 
see /eums and Oil Cloths. Lace Curtains 
Ex From 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 

¢ dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 


| We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft. for 35 cts. each. 


| THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE 


JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


Vw 


’ 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 





Vriends’ Printing House 8. W Cor, Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 





